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PART 1 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MUSIC 


The Notes in music are named after the first seven letters of the alphabet:- 4.B2.C. DEF G When, 
to any series of these letters, the eighth (which is a repetition of the first) is added, the whole number 


is termed an octave. 
The series which begins and ends with C, is called the Natural Scale. 
The notes are placed on, or between, five lines called a Stave or Staff:— 


‘ o— F = 2 
Lines: = Spaces: & a | 
k G B D F ; F A C E 


Whenever music is written for the Banjo, the sign $= is placed at the beginning of every stave. 





























This sign is known as the G or Treble clef and gives the note G to the second line round which it curves. 


G 
The two notes immediately above and below the stave are: — 


D 
Additional notes above and below the stave are written on and between lines, termed leger lines: 
e 2 # etc. 


















A B Cc 


c 
RELATIVE TIME VALUE OF NOTES AND RESTS 


The relative time-value (or duration) of notes depends on their shape and colour, without reference to 
their position on the stave. 

The five different kinds of notes used in banjo notation with their name, shape, colour and relative value 
should now be carefully studied and memorised. 


; ) 
A Semibreve OO White note 


(Whole note) muy 


































































































(Half cote) tes : —F bok Beat 
hattertaes FS ———_ winclowe 
Cee SS <a 
Se) Se Te 


The Demisemiquaver (A) and the Semidemisemiquaver (4) are notes of still shorter value, rarely used in 
banjo music. 
When two or more quavers, or semi-quavers, are written consecutively their hooks are joined together 














to simplify reading. They are always grouped to conform to the time- 


signature— explained on the next page. 
Rests are characters that indicate temporary silence. Each kind of note has its corresponding rest, 
equal in duration to the note of the same name. 


Semibreve Minim Crotchet. Quaver Semiquaver 
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The Semibreve rest is also used to indicate a rest of a whole 4 2 3 any number 
bar in any time. To indicate a rest of longer duration than one 

bar, other characters are used:— 


Every piece of music is divided into Measures (or portions of time) 
by short vertical lines drawn through the stave called Bar-lines Ss 
Each bar must contain the same value in Minims, Crotchets, Quavers, etc. as determined by the figures, 
or ©, placed at the beginning of every piece of music and called the Time-Signature. 

Two figures (one placed over the other) are required to indicate the time in music. 


The lower figure represents the division of the semibreve. 
The upper figure represents the number of such notes in each bar. 





EXAMPLES OF THE VARIOUS 


DIVISIONS OF TIME IN GENERAL USE 
SIMPLE DUPLE TIME 


Contains two crotchets in a bar or their equivalents. 





*When % time occurs like these last two bars it is easier to count as if in % time. 


SIMPLE TRIPLE TIME 





*When two similar notes are joined together like this, the second note is not sounded. 


Additional example. 





SIMPLE QUADRUPLE TIME 
OR COMMON TIME 


Contains four crotchets in a bar or their equivalents. 


Count: 4 2 3 4 42 38 & 4 4 & 2 3 & 4 








Whenever the upper figure of the Time Signature is a multiple of three (six, nine or twelve) the 
the music will be in Compound Time. 
Note very carefully the following examples. 


COMPOUND DUPLE TIME 


Contains six quavers in a bar or their equivalents. Count two threes in each bar. 





COMPOUND TRIPLE TIME 


Contains nine quavers in a bar or their equivalents. Count three threes in each bar. 


3 142 3 423 1 2 3 12 38 








pfCount:i 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 142 3 1 2 








The more difficult examples of time and how to count it are given in “How to Excel on the Banjo” 
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COMPOUND QUADRUPLE TIME 


Contains twelve quavers in a bar or their equivalents. Count four threes in each bar. 
Count:1 231231423123 1231223123123 «1423 414231234128 





A Dot placed immediately after a note or rest indicates that its duration must be prolonged by one 
half. 














Two dots placed after a note or rest indicate that its duration must be prolonged by three-fourths. A 


double-dotted minim, for example, —— is equal to re 


A Double-bar in music is equivalent to a full stop and denotes the end of a complete part or section. 


The double-bar is indicated by two thick upright lines through the stave: Ej When 


dots are added before a double-bar, the music from the previous dotted double-bar is intended to be 


| ee 
| ‘iin Re ea rt 
1 
1 


f " 

1 tig 
ears oN | aie 

I i 


repeated: 


A Tie is a short curved line placed over, or under, two or more notes of the 
same pitch signifying that such notes are played as one longer note: 





An Interval is the distance between any two musical sounds. 

A Semitone is the smallest interval in music and is the distance between any one fret on the banjo 
to the next fret. 

The Sharp is a sign (#) which when placed before a note has the effect of raising the note one semi- 
tone. 

A Double-sharp (written x) placed before a note raises it two semitones— or one whole tone. 

A Flat (written b) placed before a note lowers it one semitone. 

A Double-flat (written bb) placed before a note lowers it two semitones— or one whole tone. 

A Natural (written 4) placed before a note, contradicts the effect of a sharp or flat and restores the 
note to its original sound. 

A Key-signature consists of one or more sharps or flats placed at the beginning of a stave to de- 


note the key the music is written in. For example, if a sharp is placed on the F line thus 6 every 


“F” in the piece must be played a semitone higher unless contradicted by a Natural sign }. A natural 
sign so used only applies to the particular bar in which it appears. 
Accidentals are the sharps or flats added to the music other than those belonging to the Key-sig- 
nature. The sharpening or flattening effect of an accidental lasts only throughout the one bar in which 
it occurs. 
When the Figures 1 and 2 (or “ist time” and “2nd time”) are placed under lines at the double bars, the 
piece should be played first to the double bar but when repeated the bar (or bars) marked 1 are omit- 
ted and the bar (or bars) marked 2 played instead. 

" IF2 | 


Example: 
Many other definitions are given in subsequent pages of this tutor where they can be more fully ex- 


plained by means of practical exercises. 
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LIST OF MUSICAL TERMS 


With a guide to their pronunciation 


Accelerando (at-chel-leh-rahii-do).. .. gradually quickening the time. 


Adagio (ah-dah-jeo) . . . . 
Ad libitum (ad-lib-y-tum) . .. 
Allegretto (ahl-lay-gret-to).. .. 
Allegro (ahl-lay-gro) . . . .. 
Andante (ahn-dahn-teh).. 

Andantino (ahn-dahn-teé-no) .. 


Animato (ahn-y-mah-toh) 


Arpeggio (are-pedg-ee-oh).. .. : 


‘A tempo (ah-tem-po) .. 
Barré (bar-ray) . . .. 
Cadenza (kah-dehn-tsah) 


Cantabile (kahn-tali-bee-leh) ae 


Con (konn) .. .. 

Coda (k6-dah). « « «a «=| « 
Crescendo (kreh-sheni-do).. .. 
Crotchet (krotcH-et).. . . . 
Da Capo (dah kali-po).. 

Dal Segno (dah! sané-yo) 


Decrescendo (day-kreh-shen-do).. : 


Diminuendo (dy-min-o0-e1-do).. 
Dolce (dole-cheh).. 

Divisi (dee-veé-szee) .. .. .. 
Ensemble (ahn(g)-sahmbl) .. 


Finale (fee-nah-leh).. .. 
Fine (feé-neh).. . . 
Forte (fore-teh) ... .. 


Fortissimo (fore-tisS-see-mo) .. 


Glissando (glis-sahn-do) .. 
Larghetto (lar-get-to) .. 

Largo (lar-go).. . . . 

Lento (lehn-to) . ... 
Marcato (mar-kah-to).. 
Marcia (mar-chee-ah) .. 

Mezzo (met-so) . . ww 
Moderato (mode-éh-rali-to) .. .. 
Morendo (mo-rane-do) .. .. : 
Mosso (mos-so) 

Neti ae cg” ax eee ee 
Obbligato (ob-lee-gah-to).. . .. 
Phrasing.. . 2 « « @ » « + 


Pianissimo (pee-ahn-iss-ee-mo) .. 


Piano (pee-ali-no) 

Pia (peé-ab) . . ws 2 & « 
Pizzicato (pit-see-kali-to).. . .. 
Prestissimo (pres-tiss-see-mo) .. 
Presto (pres-to) . ww ee 
Rallentando (rahl-len-tahn-do) .. 
Ritardando (ree-tar-dahn-do) .. 
Ritenuto (ree-ten-06-to) .. .. 
Score .. Mb tas 

Segno (sdne-yo).. . . . 
Sostenuto (sos-ten-06-to) 
Tempo (tem-po) .. 

Tutti (tod-tee).. . . . . 
Vivace (vee-vah-cheh).. .. 


Vivo (veé-vo). .. 
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. a slow movement; slower than Andante. 

. at the will or pleasure of the performer. 

. a little slower than Allegro. 

.. quick, lively; a quick movement. Frequently modified by other words. 
. a slow, quiet movement, often modified by other words. 

a diminutive of Andante, hence should mean “going a little less” (a 


little slower), but commonly interpreted as a little faster than Andante. 


. lively; with animation. 
. the notes of a chord played in succession rather than simultaneously. 
. . in time; denotes a return to the original time or movement. 
. stopping two or more strings with a single finger. 
. an ornamental passage frequently introduced into compositions. 
. in a smooth, singing manner; with expression. 
. with. Used with other words. 
. a few bars added for a more effective ending. 
. increasing in loudness. 
. . the English term for a quarter note. 
. from the beginning (to the word Fine or the sign “). 
. from the sign % 
. gradually decreasing in volume. 
. . diminishing; same as decrescendo. 
. softly, sweetly. 
. divided, as between two players or sets of players. 
.. together; the union of several performers: also the effect of the com- 


bination. 


. . the final movement. ~ 
. . the end. 
.. loud. 
. very loud. 
. sliding the fingers from one fret to another. 
. . Slow, but not so slow as Largo. 
. Slowly, broadly. 
.. Slow. 
.. marked, accented. 
..a march: used with “tempo di” 
. half, medium, as mezzo forte, midway between piano and forte. 
. moderately: allegro-moderato- moderately fast. 
. dying away, gradually softer and slower. 
. movement or motion. 
. the signs which represent musical tones. 
.an essential part accompanying a solo. 
. the art of grouping tones into phrases to clearly express the music- 


al idea. 


. very softly. 
. soft, gentle. 
. . More, as pitt mosso- faster. 
. picking the strings with the fingers. 
. .as fast as possible. 
. quick, rapid. 
. gradually slower. 
. . Slower and slower. 
. holding back, retarding. 
.a copy of a work in which all parts are shown. 
. sign. Dal segno- from the sign %. 
. sustaining the tones for their full duration. 
.. time. Universally used to indicate “rate of movement” 
. all the performers are to take part. 
. lively: with animation and vivacity. A movement between Allegro 


and Presto. 


. alive; brisk 


PART 2 


PRELIMINARY LESSONS AND EXERCISES 


COMPONENT PARTS OF THE BANJO 


THE SKIN OR VELLUM is the “sounding board” of the banjo and must be kept really “hard” by 
means of the brackets surrounding the hoop. When tightening the vellum give each nut no more 
than a half turn before proceeding to the next, passing several times round the hoop until the vel- 
lum is sufficiently taut. Care should be taken to protect the banjo from moisture. It is therefore 
advisable to keep the banjo in a closed case when not in use and taking care that moist hands do 
not come into contact with the surface of the vellum unnecessarily. 

THE BRIDGE should be fairly thin and light, made from maple or similar close-grained wood, so 
that the vibrations from the strings can pass freely from the strings to the vellum. . 

It is of the utmost importance for the bridge to be in its proper position, otherwise the banjo 
will not play in tune. It should be placed at the same distance from the 12th fret as the 12th 
fret is from the nut (the slotted strip of ebony or ivory at the top of the fingerboard). When the 
bridge is in the correct position the 12th fret is exactly half-way between nut and bridge. /2%" 
THE FINGERBOARD of the banjo is spaced out into divisions by means of thin metal strips which are 
called FRETS and is marked with pearl inlays, not merely as ornamentation, but to indicate particular 
frets and thus enable the player to locate the notes produced there. 

The student should note that the positions usually marked are those at the 5th, 7th, 10th, 12th, 14th 
and 17th frets, although not all banjos are identical in this respect. 

THE PEGS used for tuning the strings should be of the “Non-slip” kind. These are regulated by means 
of a centre screw so that they are neither too tight nor too loose. 

The Zither-banjo (tuned and played in the same manner as the banjo) is usually made with machine 
heads for tuning the strings. 

THE STRINGS of the banjo are five in number and are named: First or D; Second or B; Third or G; 
Fourth or C and Fifth (or octave) G— this last named being the short “thumb” string. . 

Strings should be of the correct gauge. If too thick, the tone will be dull and heavy, if too thin the 
tone will be weak. It is best, therefore to buy strings from a firm specialising in the banjo and know- 
ing exactly what players require. 

The fourth string of the banjo should either be a silk (or nylon floss) string wound with thin wire or 
a special wire-covered banjo fourth string. 

The first, second, third and fifth strings may be made of gut, nylon or wire; this is just a matter of 
individual taste. The great majority of players prefer, however, to use a plated steel first string be- 
cause it is always true, gives a clear tone and seldom breaks. 

An ideal method of stringing the banjo is the following:— First string of thin wire, second nylon, 
third nylon, fourth silk or nylon wound with copper-polished fine wire, fifth nylon. 

The Zither-banjo requires three steel strings, viz. the first, second and fifth, and it is important they 
should be of the proper gauge. The third and fourth strings are the same as on the banjo. 
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HOLDING THE BANJO 


The proper method of holding the banjo is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The player should be seated, with the hoop of the 
banjo on the right thigh, held in position by a slight pres- 
sure of the right arm against the edge of the hoop. 

The instrument must be held in position without the aid of 
[in left hand, which requires as much freedom as possible 
to move rapidly from one fingerboard-position to another. 





Fig. 4. POSITION OF THE RIGHT HAND 


The right hand should be held over the strings so that the second finger can vibrate the first string 
at a distance rather more than two inches from the bridge. 

The thumb must be well extended in line with the strings to avoid contact with the first and sec- 
ond fingers, as illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The first and second fingers, when striking the strings, should move towards the palm of the hand, 
the movement of the fingers being from the second finger-joints. 

The little finger may rest lightly upon the vellum. 

The strings must be vibrated with the very tips of the fingers. The student must avoid any ten- 
dency to pull zp the strings, which should be made to vibrate as nearly as possible in a line paral- 
lel to the vellum surface. 

The above instructions apply to both banjo and zither-banjo with one exception. The zither-banjoist 
must not vibrate the strings of his instrument close to the bridge but at the vellum edge near the 
end of the fingerboard. 


POSITION OF THE LEFT HAND 


The wrist of the left hand should be held well away from 
the back of the banjo arm, so the tips of the fingers may 
rest comfortably on the strings immediately behind the frets. 
See Fig. 2. 

The left-hand thumb should assist the fingers in pressing the 
strings, and should be held firmly against the arm so that 
when notes are made, the banjo arm is held as in a vice be- 
tween the thumb and fingers making the notes. 

The banjo arm must not be allowed to sink into the hollow 
between the thumb and forefinger. 











Fig. 2. TOUCH AND TONE 


To produce the best possible tone from the banjo, diligent and intelligent practice is necessary. The 
student should learn to strike the strings cleanly and firmly with his right hand and press them 
firmly against the fingerboard just behind the frets with the fingers of his left hand. 

The strings of a banjo should be vibrated more forcibly than those of a zither-banjo— the latter 
instrument must be played with great delicacy of touch. 

Players of either instrument should constantly strive for improved quality of tone, especially during 


their early studies. 


SIGNS FOR FINGERING 
An “open” string is the natural string as it extends from the nut to the bridge; it becomes “stopped” 


when pressed with a finger of the left hand. 
The following signs are employed throughout this tutor as a guide to the student for the proper 


fingering of the various exercises. 
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LEFT HAND _ RIGHT HAND 
1 First finger . First finger 
2 Second finger .. Second finger 
3 Third finger .. Third finger 
4 Fourth finger + Fourth finger 


Oo Open string © 
Signs @ @ @ and @ placed below certain notes indicate they are to be produced on the string 
corresponding with the number. 


The octave string is seldom fingered with the left hand and when its use is 
required, the note is marked with an extra semiquaver indication thus:— 


TUNING 


To simplify the writing and reading of banjo music, the notation is written an octave higher than 
it sounds. 


The open strings of the banjo 
are tuned and written:— 


Actual pitch on the Piano 





If a piano is not available to tune by, the fourth string should be tuned to a CO pitch-pipe or tuning ¢ 
fork. Then stop this string at the seventh fret and-tune the third string in unison with the sound 3 


produced, viz G. Now adjust the second string until it is in uni ith the sound produced when 
the third string is stopped at the fourth fret (B © first string until it is in unison with the % 


sound produced when the second string is stopped at the third fret (D). . ! 
The fifth, or octave string, should be tuned in unison with the first string stopped at the fifth fret 5 


(G). 

Never start to play until the banjo has been properly tuned. Perfect tuning is needed to produce the 
best results..Faulty tuning always becomes more noticeable when playing notes and chords in the 
higher register, so the player should always check the tuning of his banjo at the 12th fret (an oc- 
tave higher) as well as the open strings before playing. 

Having carefully studied the foregoing remarks, noted the correct method of holding the banjo and 
the playing positions of right and left hands, the student may now proceed with the following ex- 
ercises. They should be practised until a full, clear tone is obtained. Remember to keep the thumb 
of the right hand extended beyond the fingers. 


Accent the first note in each bar. 











Right hand + fe 


*Refer to page 3 regarding the dots placed before the double-bar. 


+ . 





These exercises should be played until the right-hand fingers strike the strings without any mental effort. 
Make sure that the thumb strikes downwards (towards the vellum) and not sideways. 
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not 


Count the time when playing the following exercises and be sure you play to your counting, 


, count is required. 


even and regular 


A steady, 


. 


count to your playing 





12 34 1234 


3.4 1234 


2 


4 


1}2 3 4 4234 


423 4 


4 


3 


2 


Count: 4 





2€3 4&4 1234&1N2 34 


Count: 4 


123 4&€ 1R 2EB8V4E& 14K234E 1 2Ak&BH4E 123 4 





a 
ae) 
S 
3 
° 
oO 





Such notes are indicated by the use of the figure # with a curved line under or over it. Examples 


A TRIPLET signifies that three notes are to be played in the time of two notes of the same kind 
are given in the following two exercises. 


plet to ensure the right effect. 


S 


Remember that the first note in each bar must be accented. 


Count 1 & a to each tri 








&é 2 &€ 383 & 4 & 


4 


2 





Count: 4 
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PART 3 " 


SCALES, CHORDS, AND EXERCISES 
IN VARIOUS MAJOR AND MINOR KEYS 


A Diatonic Scale is a series of eight different sounds, ascending or descending from any note to 
its octave. Every step or degree is known by a different letter-name. 

There are two kinds of diatonic scale— Major and Minor. 

Major means greater. Minor means lesser. In the minor scale, the third degree (or step) is one 
semitone nearer the first degree than is the third degree of the major scale. 

The following technical names are given to the degrees of all diatonic scales. 





g 


Tonic pr iy note, Super-tonic, Mediant, Sub-dominant, Dominant, Sub-mediant, Leading-note, Upper-tonic. 


The scale of C major is here referred to; but the same technical names are given to the same nu- 
merical degrees of any other scale, Major or Minor. 

An Interval is the difference in pitch (or scale distance) between any two sounds. The numerical 
name of an interval depends upon the number of lines and spaces of the stave covered by the in- 
terval. This number includes the lines or spaces occupied by the two notes forming the interval. 


Examples of intervals above the note “C” 


Note there is an interval of a 5th And intervals of 3rds between the first 
between the third and fourth and second strings and between the 
oa 


open strings of the banjo:— second and third strings :— 





Chords may be formed on any degree of a scale by adding a 8rd and a 5th above. These are known 
as Triads. 

In many of the chord examples and exercises following, chord “symbols” will be given below the stave. 
It is important for the student to become familiar with chord symbols (a kind of musical “short- 
hand”) as they are widely used in modern popular music and are valuable for improvising accom- 
paniments and ‘making special arrangements for the banjo. , 

All banjo chords—in symbol form, fingerboard diagram and musical notation— are given in Roy 
Burnham's “Chords for Banjo and Tenor-Banjo” (price 4/6d) obtainable from the Clifford Essex Music Co. Ltd. 





































4 = 
‘ S -toni Mediant Sub-dominant Dominant Sub-mediant Leading-note 
Tonic-chord yg fa chord chord chord chord snord 
Cc Dm Em F G Am B dim 


Each of these chords may have its notes inverted or re-grouped in any possible way and a four-note 
chord can be made by doubling (or in other words, adding the octave) of one of the notes. 
The Tonic chord is used in the following examples. These rules, however, apply to all chords. 





ae Tonic-chord  Tonic-chord “ee vad ' 
Teaie-chord.  ente-cnuar: og leone Two other examples of Four-note tonic-chords containing 
Cc ist inversion 2nd inversion Tonic-chords a doubled note 


Those chords formed on the I, IV and V degrees of the scale are the most important and most com- 
monly used. These are known as the Three Primary Triads, or we refer to each singly as the Tonic, 
Sub-dominant or Dominant chord. 

These are the chords often used for accompanying or vamping to a song. 


Example: 
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One other important chord every banjoist should understand is the Dominant 7th. This consists of 
the Dominant chord with the addition of a 7th above the degree note, making a chord with four 
different notes:— 





Dominant chord Dominant 7th chord 
G G7 


Note that a Dominant 7th chord contains two adjacent notes. In this key C example they are “F”. 
and “G” 

It is not always possible to use complete four-note chords in banjo music, so one note may be omit- 
ted from the Dominant 7th chord. To retain the characteristic feature of the chord it is advisable to 
retain the two adjacent notes. 


Key C. Examples of Dominant 7th chords, as often used in banjo music. 





When we refer to Common Chords in this tutor, we mean the three chords commonly used in banjo ac- | 
companiments. Strictly speaking, the Dominant "th chord is not a common chord but as it often re- 
places the Dominant chord in banjo music it is called Common in the sense of being commonly~used. 


THE SCALE OF C MAJOR 


Preliminary scale showing the string and fret where each note is obtained. 


(¢) 


Deed Se BURRS fe) 
CDEFGABC DEFG 










d | 


eC tome t men: Mase 
\ 


: ist string Histring string 4th string | 


L--e----- -----5--- 


The above scale is intended*to teach the beginner the notes on the fingerboard and should be care- 
fully studied and memorised before proceeding to the next scale. 

The student must be able to locate, on the banjo fingerboard, any of the above notes; and he can ex- 
ercise his memory, by selecting notes here and there and sounding them on his instrument. 

It should be noted there is a whole tone between any two adjacent notes in the above scale with 
the exception of EH to F, and B to C, where there are semitones. 


ALTERNATE FINGERING 


So that short repeated notes and scale passages can be played with rapidity and comparitive ease, 
the fingers of the right hand must be used alternately. The rule is easily remembered and is as fol- 
lows:— Thumb and first finger alternately for the 2nd, 3rd and 4th strings— second and first fin- 
gers alternately for the ist string. 


Repeat these two exercises until they can be played very quickly. 





the fingering 
for right hand 
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THE SCALE OF C MAJOR 


hand fingering. Both should be practised 





With two methods of right- 


Dominant 7th 





dominant 


Sub- 





playing the right notes in the right time; he must learn to produce musical tone and try to make whatever 


The player should always strive to produce the best possible tone. He must not be satisfied with merely 
he plays sound interesting. 


hands, pressing each note firmly and immediately behind the fret with the left, and using those fingers of 


In the following exercises, the student must pay great attention to the fingering for both right and left 
the right hand as indicated below the notes. 


wm 
A 
es 
2) 
an) 
1S) 
z 
o 
= 
= 
Oo 
.o) 
7 
2 
. 
J 
Ay 
= 
bt 
2 
ic 
& 
a 
se 
e 


n 
6, 
.s) 
3 
a 
) 
oT) 
= 
a) 
q 
oY 
Qa 
q 
9 
3) 
3 
e 
n 
x 
a) 
Oo 
&p 
q 
8 
bal 
& 
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EXERCISES IN C MAJOR 


CHORDS 


1. BROKEN 


When the left-hand fingers are placed on the notes they should be kept down until it is necessary to move 


them to form other notes. 


Fingers dow.,........ss00 


Fingers down......ssseeseeeses 





2. TYPICAL CHORD SEQUENCE 
3.“TUNE TIME” 





Are you making sure the sounds you produce are truly musical? 
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4.“PICKING THE BASS” 


1% 


Special accent is denoted by the sign > , 


Emphasise the bass melody notes. 





5.“SHARPS AND FLATS” 


(or one fret) higher and that a flat (b) means the 


h) restores either note to its normal sound. 


Note that a sharp (#) means the note is sounded a semitone 
note is sounded a semitone (or one fret) lower, A natural ( 





6.“THIRD~ STRING VAMP” 





7.“FOURTH~ STRING VAMP” 
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All the exercises, so far, have been written for the lower register of the banjo; that is to say, with 
the notes occurring at the ist, 2nd, 8rd, 4th or 5th frets. To simplify the reading of chords in*the 
higher register of the instrument, the following indications are in general use. 

POSITION means the fret at which the first finger is used. For instance, the Fourth Position, abbre- 
viated 4P, means the first finger will be used at the fourth fret. 


Examples of chords in the ist, 2nd and 8rd positions: 





BARRE means one finger of the left hand is placed across the strings so that two or more notes 


are played at the same fret. 
The fret at which the first finger is used, is indicated by a numeral preceding the letter B, thus 


3B. 








Examples of Barré chords at the 2nd and 5th frets: 





POSITION-BARRE is a combination of Position and Barré, meaning that two or more notes of a 
chord are played at the same fret with one finger while higher notes of the chord are fingered 
at other frets with other fingers. As in both the previous examples, the fret at which the first 
finger occurs determines the number of the Position-barré. be 


Examples of Position-barré: 





The unique tuning of the banjo enables the player to play any chord with comparative ease. The 
student may-have noticed that the fingering of chords on the banjo fingerboard is just a matter 
of adapting and grouping the fingers of the left hand in one or other of about a dozen commonly 
used positions. It will be found extremely useful to name each particular left-hand formation ac- 
cording to the order in which the first, second, third or fourth fingers are placed on the strings. 


1P 
For example, the following chord is called a four-one-two because the fourth, 
first and second fingers of the left hand are required to make it: 
It will thus be seen that by observing the position indication above the chord, and knowing that 


the chord is fingered t:; it becomes quite an easy matter to play it at any fret. 
8P “10P 7p 8P 








Examples of four-one-two chords. 





The following chord is called a four-two-one because the fourth, second and first fingers 
of the left hand are required to make it and are read downwards in that order :— 


Examples of four-two-one chords at various positions: 





By using only the three chords— four-one-two, barré and four-two-one— it is possible to play the 
scale of “C” in chords. sp 











G : 
When the student can play this scale, without hesitating at any of the chords, he may proceed to the 
next exercise, which is nothing more than the above chords played in spread-out form. 
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Examples of other chords commonly used in banjo music. 


5PB — 
4 4 












The four-one-one chord The three-one-two chord 


The two-two-one chord 

Dm Em Gm Am 

Examples of the four preceding chords as used in the minor scale of C. 
PS de Pe 






5PB 7 
4P aba 4 


The key-signature for a C Minor scale has three flats, but in the above example, the key-signature 
has been omitted, and the flats placed directly before the notes. 


The four-three-one chord 


The two-three-one chord 








Having once placed the left-hand fingers on the notes, they should be held pressed against the fin- 
gerboard as long as possible. For example, in the first bar of the above exercise the second chord is 
played by retaining the 3rd and ist fingers on the notes, and changing from the fourth finger to the 
second. Having made the two-three-one chord, the third and fourth chords in the bar can be played 
by merely lowering and raising the fourth finger. 


In the last bar of the preceding exercise, the melody passes from G flat to F sharp Git 


Altering the letter name of a note in this way while retaining the same sound is known technically 
as an Enharmonic change. 
The Banjo 
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The two-one-three chord 





The two-one-one chord 





The one-one-two chord 


The one-two-three chord 





The student should note how the left-hand fingers are formed to make the thirteen different chords 
explained. It is advisable to form a habit of thinking and speaking of these chords by name to dis- 
tinguish them. Most modern banjo music is carefully fingered and to ascertain the name of any 
chord, the player has simply to read these figures in a downward direction. 

I have indicated the Position or Position-Barré above the chords because they occur in published 
banjo music and it is advisable, therefore, for every player to understand their meanings. 


Examples of the thirteen different chords formed on the Note “G? 








CHORD SYMBOLS 


A capital letter (e.g. C or G) with no suffix indicates a Major chord. When the capital letter is fol- 
lowed by a small “m” (e.g. Cm or Gm) it indicates a Minor chord. 

The suffix 7 (e.g. C7 or G7) indicates a Dominant seventh chord. 

The suffix “aug” (or sometimes the plus sign +) indicates an augmented chord (e.g. C aug or G+). 
To indicate a “diminished” chord the abbreviation “dim” is added to the capital letter (e.g. C dim or 
G dim). 

The student should note that the shapes 4.1.2. 1.1.1. and 4,2.1. are MAJOR chords. The shapes 
4.1.1., 3.1.2. and 2.2.1. are MINOR chords. The shapes 4.4.1., 2.3.1. and 2.1.3. are SEVENTH 
chords. The shape 2.1.1. is an AUGMENTED chord. 

Most banjo music uses three-note chords but because certain chords should, theoretically, contain 
FOUR notes (e.g. Diminished sevenths) it is not always possible to give a three-note chord a specific 
name— the Extended 4.1.2. is an example (see page 19). 

The student need not worry too much about chord theory at this stage but those wishing to study 
this subject more deeply are recommended to get the Roy Burnham book mentioned on page 11. 
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INVERSIONS 


A chord is “inverted” by removing the lowest note and replacing it an octave higher. 


S 


For example, the tonic By placing the note “C” Ps By placing the note “E” 
chord in its original an octave higher we ob- an octave higher we ob- 
position is written: tain the ist inversion: tain the 2nd inversion: 
—<-— 3 
Original position of the Sub-Dominant chord. 
ist inversion 2nd inversion 


A three-note chord has two inversions. A four-note chord has three inversions. 





























Inversions of a Dominant-seventh four-note chord. 














Original 
position 


1st inversion 2nd inversion 3rd inversion 
To simplify the playing of Dominant-seventh chords on the banjo, one note is often omitted. 


4 
2 4Q t# 
The above Dominant-seventh chords may 3 = =e ———J 
therefore be written with advantage. 


ist inversion 2nd inversion 3rd inversion 






































The student should note that “D” is omitted from the first two chords, and “G” from the third and 
fourth chords. (The seventh— in this instance F- is always retained.) 


Here is an exercise giving the Tonic, Sub-dominant and Dominant-seventh inversions in the key of “C”. 





THE SCALE OF G MAJOR 


In the key of G every “F” is played sharp as indicated by the key-signature. 















































+ ‘ + + + 























Inversions of these three 
chords in the key of G. 
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“REVERIE” 


8 


EXTENDED CHORDS 


The three chords— four-one-two, four-one-one and four-two-one— may have the highest note extended an ad- 


EXAMPLES IN G MAJOR 


These extended chords are indicated in the following exercises by the abbreviation 


tone. 
Ex. above each chord. 





Are you striving for a true musical performance ? 


ditional semi 


n 
Mo) 
we 
° 
fo! 
o 
Oo 
o 
fe 
a 
~ 
Oo 
aq 
~ 
bed 
° 
n 
Oo 
— 
Qa 
q 
os] 
tal 
<3 


na 
q 
= 
n 
q 
Oo 
~ 
bad 
Oo 
re! 
~ 
nl 
B 





9.“~BLUE MOOD” 


! 
ars 
i 
A 
i 





10.“LARGO” 


the thumb strikes the two lower notes simultaneously. 


3 


note chords 


When playing four- 
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20 11.“G~ WHIZZ” 
(Showing the use of the octave string for rapid shifting) 


‘The small grace notes must be played rapidly. Grace notes must not be accented. The accent should 
be placed on the first full-sized note in each bar. 
4-1 





ee ea 2g = 
Be careful not to strike the octave string too hard or it will “ring out” longer than it should! 
& & & 


THE SLIDE is a “singing” effect produced by gliding a finger of the left hand along a pressed string 
from one note to another. 


In Banjo music, the slide is indicated 2 or 


When a slide begins with a grace-note, as in the first example, the second note should not be struck by the 
right hand. A grace note must be played as quickly as possible. By keeping the string firmly pressed a- 
gainst the fingerboard while sliding and stopping suddenly at the required fret, the second note of the slide 
will be heard quite distinctly. 

In the second example, which shows a much slower slide between crochets, the finger of the left hand 
glides along the fingerboard from the first note to the second. Immediately the second note is reached, 
it should be struck by a finger of the right hand. This effect should be practised carefully, because it is 
extremely important for the proper rendition of expressive passages. 


12.“SLIDING ALONG” 


Note the above instructions before attempting to play the following example. Keep the string pressed firmly 
against the fingerboard while sliding. Grace notes must not be accented. 














* This is known as “Anacrusis’”— an unaccented note (or notes) leading to the first accented note of the phrase. 
The Banjo 
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THE SNAP is an effect used to facilitate execution and is produced by picking a string with a fin- 
ger of the left hand. 


ub 2 





The second note “D” being played by “snapping” the 
second finger of the left hand off the string. 


THE DOUBLE SNAP is a similar effect produced by two fingers of the left aS 
hand. In the following example, place both fingers on the strings at the start 
and hold the second finger firmly while snapping the fourth. : 


THE SLUR is an effect obtained by smartly hammering a string with the tip of a left-hand finger. 
In the last two bars of the following example, the notes are stopped and vibrated solely with the 
fingers of the left hand with the exception of the first note “Z” and the final chord. 

These effects are made great use of in so-called “folk-banjo” playing which is popular in the U.S.A. 


It is indicated as follows: 


13. “MAKE IT SNAPPY” 
































THE RASP OR DRUM SLIDE 


This effect is produced by passing the finger-nails of the right hand across the strings and playing 
a chord arpeggio style from the lowest note to the highest. The fingers should first be closed into 
the palm of the hand and then opened suddenly in this order: 4, 3,2,1. The back of each finger-nail 
strikes the strings successively, producing a continuous sound. 


14. “THE DRUMMER’S JIG” 




















THE ROLL 


This effect is produced by rapidly playing the notes of a chord— either upwards. or downwards— by an 
easy and continuous movement of the thumb and first and second fingers of the right hand. 

The following exercise is a good example of “rolling” and the student should finger each chord with 
the left hand before striking the strings with the right-hand fingers. 


15. “ROLLING ALONG” 

































































The above exercise should be practised over and over again until great rapidity is acquired. 
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THE SCALE OF D MAJOR 


In the key of D the notes “F” and “C” are played sharp as indicated by the key-signature. 


4 


Se a 




















+ 















































EXERCISES IN D MAJOR 
16. “LAZY WALTZ” 



















































































ELEVATED BASS. For some banjo solos it is convenient to tune the 4th (or Bass) string to D. All 
stopped notes on the Ath string will then be found two frets nearer to the Nut, and an octave below 
the first string. F# for example will be obtained at the fourth fret instead of at the sixth fret. 


























SCALE OF D MAJOR with Elevated Bass = 
- == es = 4 ° + a ae I + * + =e oe 
SCALE OF D MAJOR IN OCTAVES P 8 


fe SSS 
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HARMONICS 


HARMONICS are bell-like tones produced by placing a finger of the left hand lightly on the string 
and removing it immediately the string has been vibrated in the usual way by the right hand. 
NATURAL HARMONICS are obtained at the 12th, 7th, 5th and 19th frets on the first, second, third 
and fourth strings, and at the 17th fret on the fifth string. 

It is best to use the little finger of the left hand. It should be placed on the string immediately 
over the fret and quickly removed almost at the moment the note is played by the right hand. 
The student should note that the string is not pressed against the fingerboard in the usual way— a 
light touch of the left-hand finger being all that is required. 

Harmonics are indicated by the number of the fret at which they occur. 











EXAMPLES 
ELEVATED BASS 














Quite often harmonics are indicated by diamond-shaped notes as in the last two bars. 


The reason why Harmonics played at the 5th fret are higher in pitch than Harmonies played at the 
7th fret, and Harmonics at the 7th fret are higher than those played at the 12th fret is as follows. 
Harmonics are obtained at the 12th fret because that point is exactly half the sounding length of the 
string. The 7th and 19th frets occur at one third the sounding length of the string, and the 5th fret 
is at exactly a quarter the sounding length of the string. With a 12th Harmonic, the string vibrates 
in two halves, with a 7th Harmonic three thirds, and with a 5th Harmonic, in four fourths. When the 
sounding length of a string is shortened the sound becomes higher. It will therefore be evident to the 
player that Harmonics produced on the 4st, 2nd, 8rd and 4th strings at the 19th fret will sound ex- 
actly like those played at the 7th fret, because in each instance the string will be vibrating in equal 
lengths. 

Harmonics are obtained on the octave string at the 17th fret, because this fret occurs at exactly half 
the sounding length of the string. When a harmonic is played on this string at the 17th fret, the 
string will vibrate in two halves. 


17. “QUARTER~JACK” 


Tune 4th string to D, Har. 12... Har. 12 


































































































Three popular Banjo solos with Elevated Bass and containing Harmonics are “Comical Coons”? “A Black 
Coquette” and “A Celtic Morn? obtainable from the Clifford Essex Music Co. Ltd. 


The next sharp key should be that of A Major with three sharps, the additional note sharpened being 
“G. Banjo music, however, is seldom written in keys that contain more than two sharps because Gt 
would make the octave string useless. The next key, therefore, will be F Major. 
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THE SCALE OF F MAJOR 


Every “B” must be played flat as indicated by the key-signature. 


eS ee 


} > é - ; ve . ve a i + : + 
























Tonic, Sub-dominant and Dominant-seventh chords. 





Arranged as accompanying chords. 


4 
1 41 
Inversions. 
































18. “DAYDREAMS” 




































































Banjo music is often elaborated by spreading out the chords and playing the notes arpeggio fashion. In 
the following exercise, the left-hand fingering is exactly the same as in the preceding melody. Example 19 
should not be attempted until No. 18 has been thoroughly mastered. 

Position signs are included in the following exercise, not for the purpose of locating the notes but to 
_ indicate how long the notes of a cchord should be held by the left hand. 


19, ELABORATION ON “DAYDREAMS” 


BP enon, BP... SOP“ 











































































































The above example should be carefully practised until it can be played without apparent effort. 
Accent the melody so that it predominates and keep the accompanying chords and notes well subdued 
in relation to the theme. 
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THE SCALE OF F MAJOR IN SIXTHS 


This scale is played entirely on the ist and 3rd strings, the two notes of each chord being played ei- 
ther at adjacent frets with the fourth and second fingers or at alternate frets with the fourth and first 
fingers. 
































THE VIBRATO 


Vibrato is a “singing” effect produced by a fairly rapid oscillation of the left-hand finger(s) on the 
string(s) after the note(s) has been struck by the right-hand fingers. The left-hand fingers should be 
moved backwards and forwards along the length of the string(s) between the frets each side of the 
stopped note(s). 
For effective vibrato the only part of the left hand touching the banjo should be the tip(s) of the fin- 
er(s) pressing the string(s). Avoid any tendency to puli the strings across the fingerboard. 
he purpose of the Vibrato is not merely to produce a singing voice-like effect. It is valuable for sus- 
taining notes during expressive passages in a solo. 


The Vibrato is indicated in banjo music: 





20. “SINGING STRINGS” 


The sign (\, known as a Pause, means the note or chord thus indicated must be held longer than its 
proper value, at the discretion of the player. 

The student must carefully observe the Musical Terms which, from now on, will be included in all ex- 
ercises. A list of these, with their meanings, will be found on Page 4. The signs and terms used in 
music are important. The student is advised to get a copy of A. P. Sharpe’s “Fretted Instrument Play- 
er’s Dictionary of Musical Terms” (price 1/6d). 


Moderato 


















































@ rallentando 
ACCOMPANIED MELODY 
Banjo music is often written with f) Js al ram mi a 
two complete time values in cach [Cpa grgre ge aye gg eg ge Ae 


bar so the player may distinguish Oe te 225 PE 9 | an an ae 
the melody notes. 

















Melody 
eg ep ———— 
It will be seen that either the mel- (24 
ody notes or the accompanying notes a 
complete the time value of each bar }| a Accompaniment Ps eae = 
as alunos She exemple, 7S ee 
i \Z i 





The actual playing of the combined 


5 ; a iY 2D | SE [seed 1 AE | 
melody and accompaniment is as [yp 8 Bt 8 8 fey we oie BOP ee 
though the notes were written. noe ne a oe oe a a a on. ee a 


This last example does not indicate the melody, which should always predominate above the accompany- 
ing notes. It will be evident that a player will be unable to emphasise a melody unless he is already 
acquainted with it, or has it clearly indicated in the score as in the first example. 
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The student should now be ready to play published solos and on this page is given one of the most 


solos. 


a” grade 


“ 


popular of published 


SUNFLOWER DANCE 


VESS OSSMAN 
















































































in) 





































































































D.S. al Fine 


The Clifford Essex Music Co. Ltd. will be pleased to send a list of graded solos on request. 
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“BLUEBIRD WALTZ” 


(An example of melody and accompaniment ) 


ai. 


Tempo di Valse 








Make sure the melody predominates and the accompaniment is played with less volume. 


SCALE OF Bb MAJOR 


All notes “B” and “EZ” must be played flat as indicated by the key-signature. 


THE 


























Tonic, Sub-dominant and Dominant-seventh chords. 


n 
Ne} 
Me 
° 
c=) 
° 
op 
= 
cal 
G 
iS) 
Qu 
g 
° 
° 
° 
on) 
n 
w 
ue) 
o 
op 
G 
w 
H 
Me 
x 


Inversions. 








Lett 





(Chord Study ) 


22. HARMONY IN Bb 


Andante 














Make sure you are fingering every chord cleanly and each finger 
is pressed firmly on the strings close to the fret making the note. 
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POSITION PLAYING 


Certain parts of a melody can often be played with advantage on the Ist, 2nd and 8rd strings in 
position, rather than by making long jumps on the first string alone. 


For example: 
The following intricate : is comparatively 
passage onthefirst string - easy when fingered: 








THE SCALE OF B)> IN POSITION 


The first finger must be retained at the 3rd fret Barré as indicated by the dotted line. 
2 i Lee eee ee Se ea Nem ‘ 4 oe oa Be cos eee see ee 

























The student should now practise scales in position at every fret from the 3rd to the 12th; the left— 
and right - hand fingering being exactly the same in every scale. 


For example: Pc 
The Scale of C in 2 The Scale of Db Ee The Scale of D 
position will begin: will begin: Ry Pb will begin: 

? ETO TE TRE 


THE SCALE OF E> MAJOR 


All notes “B”, “E” and “A” must be played flat as indicated by the key-signature. 
ee 4 301 



































































N te 3 3 1 N 
ote + a a oo ee re a ae eo - + . 
Ex 
4 46 or 4o 
4-5 
Tonic, Sub-dominant and Dominant-seventh chords. 6 Pre { = = — -3—— | 
Eb Ab Bb7 | 
Ex 
4 2 +e 
Arranged as accompanying chords. fan WZ ‘ 














Inversions of these three 
chords in the key of Eb. 
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24. HARMONY STUDY IN E} x9 


Moderato 





THE ARPEGGIO 


Arpeggio means harp-like. When playing chords in this style (which is particularly suited to the zither-banjo) all 
the notes comprising the chord, though written on one stem, are to be played in rapid succession from the low - 
est to the highest; the fingers following the thumb each in its turn. 

At first, the Arpeggio will naturally be slow, because of the separate movement with each finger, but as the 
player becomes more proficient, it should be executed so rapidly, that the ear can just detect the slight separa- 
tion of the individual notes. 

The Arpeggio is indicated in banjo music by awavy line placed before the chord. 

The fingers of both hands should be in place on the strings before playing the first note of an Arpeggio. 
Accent must be placed only on the highest note. 


EXAMPLE 
f) 2 






, a) 2 f 
Written Played 4 
+ 
) e y 
Chords are also said to be played in arpeggio style when A ene ee oe eo 
I 


the notes are spread out so as to be played melodically. ees Fe Soo eas ies ces 






Achord played Arpeggio chord played 
Harmonically Melodically 


25.“THE HARP” 





THE SCALE OF Ab MAJOR 


All notes “B”, “EZ”, “A” and “D” must be played flat as indicated by the key-signature. 


Inversions of these three 
chords in the key of Ab 
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GRACE NOTES 


The small notes used as an embellishment in musical notation are called Grace notes. 

Grace notes have already been used in Examples 12 and 24 and if the student will refer to those sections 
he will see two ways in which exellent use is made of this effect. 

Grace notes are supplementary to the time value indicated by the larger full-size notes. 


EXAMPLE 





The time taken to play the Grace notes has to be taken from the large notes, which show complete time 
values. This is stolen from the note immediately preceding the Grace notes, so the above example is 
played as though written. 





This “arpeggio” effect in grace notes is often used with great advantage in banjo music. The player should 
note that the repeated high note is played with the first finger of the right hand, and he must pause only on 
the repeated note— not on the last note of the group of grace notes. 

Grace notes should not be accented. 


27.“GRACE AND BEAUTY MARCH” 






Tempo di Marcia 
= 





The student will find an effective use of grace notes in the published banjo solo “An Evening Reverie” 


Banjo music is rarely written in the keys of Db Major  — and Gb Major S| 


It is not necessary, therefore, to give scales or exercises in these keys. 


MINOR MUSIC 


The student has now arrived at a stage where it will be necessary to study scales, chords and exercises 
in minor keys. 

Minor music differs from major music in three ways: 

(I) EFFECT. Minor music is sad in effect, major music is bright and cheerful. 

(II) INTERVALS. A minor scale -has its tones and semitones differently placed. 

(III) SIGNATURE. A minor scale with the same tonic as a major scale will have a different key- signature. 
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The aforementioned three differences will be clearly understood if the student will first carefully examine 
and then play the following two scales. 


SCALE OF C MAJOR. Semitones are indicated by short curved lines. 


Se 


SCALE OF C MINOR (Harmonic form). Note the interval of three semitones (Augmented 2nd) between 
the 6th and 7th degrees— Ab and Bb. 





Minor scales are connected with major scales in two ways :- 

(1) They can begin on the same tonic (key- note) but have different key signatures. 

(2) They can have the same key-signature but begin on different tonics. 

A minor scale which begins on the same tonic as any given major scale, is called the Tonic Minor of the 
latter. . 

The signature of the tonic minor has always three sharps less, or three flats more, than the signature 
of its tonic major scale. 

A minor scale which has the same key-signature as any given major scale,is called the Relative Minor 
of the latter. 

A relative minor scale begins three semitones (a minor 3rd) below the tonic of its relative major scale, 
z.e. upon the 6th degree or sub-mediant of the latter. 

Every minor scale can be used in two different forms :— 

(1) The Harmonic. 

(2) The Melodic. 

In the Harmonic form, the semitones occur between the 2nd and 8rd, the 5th and 6th and the 7th and 
8th degrees both ascending and descending. An augmented 2nd, interval of three semitones, occurs be- 
tween the 6th and 7th degrees and the 7th degree (or leading note) is always indicated by an accidental. 


Example of the Harmonic form. 


SCALE OF A MINOR 
relative to C Major 





To avoid the augmented interval between the 6th and 7th degrees of the Harmonic Minor scale, the Melodic 
Minor scale has the 6th degree raised in ascending, and both the 7th and 6th /owered in descending. 

In the Melodic form of the minor scale, which will be used exclusively in the forthcoming examples, the 
semitones occur between the 2nd and 8rd, and the 7th and 8th degrees ascending; and between the 6th 
and 5th, and the 8rd and 2nd descending. 


THE SCALE OF A MINOR 


(Relative to C Major) 











Inversions of these three chords 
in the key of A Minor 
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FINGER TREMOLO 


Tremolo is the rapid reiteration of a note or chord to obtain as nearly as possible the effect of prolonged 
sustained sounds. 

Tremolo on the banjo is easier (and more effectivey when the strings are vibrated by means of a plectrum, 
a method fully explained in Part 5 of this tutor. 

Sustained effects can often, however, be used with advantage in finger- played solos, where a player would’ 
probably not have sufficient time to change to the plectrum method. 

The student should therefore practise the following exercises. 

The beauty of the tremolo is in its evenness rather than its rapidity. The right hand should be grace- 
fully arched over the strings and be supported by the thumb, which rests lightly on the vellum. 
Having obtained the proper position for the right hand, it should be gradually lowered until the first 
finger, moving with a perfectly free action from the second joint, can be made to just skim the string 
with a “to and fro” movement. 

The down stroke (reverse of picking) is indicated by the sign Mm, and the up stroke is indicated by 
the sign \. 


The following exercise should be practised until it can be played perfectly evenly. 


Ve VeVeaVoa 







Now play the same exercise in demisemiquavers instead 
of semiquavers, moving the first finger at twice the speed. 


The above exercise would be written and the. tremolo indicated as follows. 


Tremolo____..---------------- enn nen eee 





Chord tremolo can be achieved more easily by using the side of the finger-nail. Either the first or 
second finger can be used to vibrate the strings and the thumb should rest lightly on the vellum and 
against the octave string. i. 

A: quicker tremolo is required for chord playing because the finger has farther to travel. In the follow- 
ing example, the player should listen closely and make sure the outer strings (the 1st and the 3rd) are 
kept vibrating throughout the exercise. 


Tremolo __.----------------eee enn ene 





To acquire proficiency, the student is recommended to return to Examples 8, 9, 10, 16 and 18 and play 
them tremolo style. 

The following exercise shows finger tremolo combined with the usual finger picking style. A return to 
the latter method is indicated by “Pizz” an abbreviation of the word Pizzicato. 

The tremolo should end neatly with a single stroke. This is indicated in the following exercise by a 
Staccato sign (a dot placed above a chord) which means that the chord must be struck once only. 
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28. “IN SUNNY SPAIN” 


(Illustrating the use of finger tremolo) 


Andantino 


Tremolo 





pizz. 


Tremolo 


Damp these 
chords 


pizz. 


Tremolo 





pe an effective and dramatic effect is the 


Minor. 


is best executed by placing the palm of the right hand on the strin 
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impressive. Note also the use of the thumb on the single notes— another “Spanish” effect. 
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after they have been struck. Used in conjunction with The Ras 
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THE SCALE OF E MINOR 





AST, 


Arranged as accompanying chords 





Inversions of E Minor chords 





a. jo r) 


QUICK PICKIN’ ” 


“cc 


29. 


THE SCALE OF B MINOR 


Play slowly at first and then gradually play quicker until the correct tempo is possible. 


(Relative to DM 


Sub-dominant and Dominant-seventh chords 


? 


Tonic 


Arranged as accompanying chords 








Inversions of B Minor chords . 
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30. “SOFT AND SWEET” 


Tempo di Valse 
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SCALE OF D MINOR 


(Relative to F Major) 


THE 








dominant and Dominant-seventh chords 
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Inversions of D Minor chords 


Tonic, Sub- 


MELODY WITH THUMB ACCOMPANIMENT 


leasing effect on the banjo is produced by repeating the notes of the melody very rapidly with the first 


and second fingers used alternate 


ly and playing accompanying notes with the thumb. 


Ap 


accompanied melody) 


31.“TOM THUMB” 
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HOME SWEET HOME 
Arranged by 


S. E. TURNER 
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THE SCALE OF G MINOR 


(Relative to Bb Major) 





Arranged as accompanying chords 
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“THIRD PARTY” 





SCALE OF C MINOR 


(Relative to Eb Major) 


THE 





Arranged as accompanying chords 
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The melody of a banjo composition often moves between the high positions and the low notes on the fourth 


string. Such a melody is said to have a large or wide compass, as in Ex. 33. 
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The Metronome is a loud-ticking clockwork instrument (usually housed in a wooden pyramid-shaped case) incor- 
porating a pendulum governed by a sliding weight. It is used to provide a steady rhythmic beat at any pre- 
determined tempo and is a valuable aid to the student. 
Music is often marked with a metronome time to give guidance regarding the speed at which it should be 
played. M.M. é = 60 would mean that the weight on the pendulum should be set at the figure 60. Each beat 
will then be equal to a crotchet. M.M. ¢ = 60 is exactly one beat per second. 


A composition often starts with a fraction of a bar as in the following example 


33.“GET CRACKIN?” 


MM. = 144 








Avoid jerkiness in the playing of solos and be sure you keep an even tempo 


THE SCALE OF F MINOR 


(Relative to Ab Major) 





Arranged as accompanying chords 


Inversions of F Minor chords 
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34. STUDY IN TENTHS 





SCALE 


THE CHROMATIC 


All the scales given so far have been Diatonic scales. The two main differences between a Diatonic scale and 
a Chromatic scale are; from the tonic to its octave, the former has eight notes and proceeds by tones and semi- 


tones, while the latter has thirteen notes and proceeds by semitones only. 


CHROMATIC SCALE OF C 





The above scale should be practised slowly at first, observing the fingering shown for each hand.The student 


should then play it daily until it can be played rapidly without effort. 


35.“SHOOTING THE RAPIDS” 
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This is a good “limbering up” exercise for daily practise. 
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MODULATION 


“Modulation” means a change of key. If a piece of music were to remain in the same key from 
beginning to.end, it would be wearisome and monotonous to the ear. 

A key change. is indicated either by accidentals, or a new key-signature at the beginning of a 
movement. 

The key is usually changed by playing the dominant and tonic harmonies of the new key. A dom- 
inant chord alone is insufficient to alter the key; it must be followed by the tonic chord of the new 
key. At least two chords are required to effect a modulation. 

Natural modulation means a change of key which involves only one sharp or flat more or less than 
those in the original key-signature of the piece. Such keys are called Attendant or Related Keys, 
and there are five to any given key, vzz, those of the dominant and sub-dominant, with the relative 
minors (or majors if modulating from a minor key) of each of these and of the original tonic key. 


EXAMPLES OF MODULATIONS 
TO.THE FIVE ATTENDANT KEYS OF C MAJOR 





To the Dominant Key. 
:- G Major 





To the Relative minor 
of the Dominant. 
:— E Minor 





To the Subdominant Key. 
S ;- F Major 











To the Relative minor 
of the Subdominant. 
:— D Minor 











To the Relative minor 
of the tonic key. 
:— A Minor 











Nearly all the numbered examples in this work will be found to contain modulations. The student 
can test his knowledge by trying to locate and name the attendant keys used in any exercise. 
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PART 4 
SYNCOPATION 


Syncopation is a musical effect obtained by placing accent in unusual positions. 

Musical expression depends to a great extent upon the proper use of accent. : 

Before studying syncopation, it is essential the player should fully realise the inipittanne of accent. 
Even a simple sentence in English must be properly accented, otherwise it will not express. what is 
really meant. 

As an example, we will take the following simple sentence:— YOU READ THIS WELL. If you place 
a strong accent in turn upon the four words “you”, “read”, “this” and “well” you will obtain four different 
meanings. Let us see how they differ:— 

By accenting the first word there is an inference that others have not read as successfully; by accent- 
ing the word “read” it is equivalent to saying that no matter what your playing ability may be, your 
reading is quite good. If the accent is placed on the third word, a distinction is made between “this” 
and other things you have read previously, and to accent the last word means that the person addressed _ 
is to be congratulated on reading, not indifferently, but well. 

It will thus be seen that a short sentence containing only four words can be made to express four 
entirely different meanings by repeating the same words and altering only the accent. 

It is just the same with music. For example, if the. following notes are played entirely without accent 
they express nothing but the mere 

Scale of G. 


If the student will repeat the notes 
and place a strong accent on the 
second note, a bell chime effect is 
produced. 





By playing again and accenting the = 
third and sixth notes, we get the 

opening phrase of a well known 

Irish air. 


The same notes are played each time but the alteration of accent produces an entirely different meaning. 
A musician may play an instrument fairly well and have a good knowledge of notation but he will 
be a poor sight-reader and express himself badly if he fails to understand accent or attaches too 
little importance to it. 

There are three degrees of accent: Strong, Medium and Weak. The word “banjo’ has a strong 
accent on the first syllable and a medium accent on the second, while the word “guitar? has a weak 
accent on the first syllable and a strong accent on the second. The word “mandolin” has three 
syllables, the first pronounced with a strong accent, the second with a weak accent, and the third 
with a medium accent. 

There is nothing in the writing of these three words, or any other English words, to show how they 
should be accented. With music, however, it is different. The note on the first beat of a bar, or 
measure, is played with a strong accent. In common time, six-eight time, or any other. time divisible 
in equal halves, the second half will commence with a medium accent. 

The way in which notes are grouped together is also an indication of accent. All groups of notes, 
with the exception of those immediately following a dotted note, should have the first note played with 
an accent, Of course if such a note happens to begin a bar, it will have a strong accent, or if it 
begins the second half of a bar it will require a medium accent. 

Special accent is also indicated by the sign >. 

In the following examples, the initial letter of the words “Strong”, “Medium” and “Weak” indicate the 
required degree of accent. 
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Notice how the words “banjo? “mandolin” and “guitar” can have their accents accurately indicated 
by means of musical notation. 





It will be seen that accent in music is self-explanatory. If the player studies the foregoing rules 
and remarks he will more readily understand any music he reads at sight and, consequently, get the 
right sense of a tune without having to rely on first hearing it played by anothér performer. 

Too many musicians play six quavers in a bar of six-eight time exactly as they would play six qua- . 
vers in a bar of three-four time, whereas the first should be played as two groups of three, and the 
the latter as three groups of two. Note the following examples:— 





If we “break up” the time or transfer accents to unusual positions, we produce a syncopated effect. 
Syncopated music has a peculiar charm of its own and is particularly suited to the banjo. Hundreds 
of delightful syncopated solos have been written for the instrument but many of these compositions 
have been neglected because of the inability of players to understand them. 

An intelligent study of the following explanations, examples and exercises should enable any: ban- 
joist to give a correct rendition of any syncopated solo. 


SYNCOPATION PRODUCED BY THE NOTES ALONE 


In the following example, it is impossible to place the usual medium accent on the beginning of ‘the. 
second half of a bar. The first chord in each bar is accented as usual and the accent that usually 
occurs in common time on the third beat is transferred to the second beat. 





No.1 





Count 4 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 4 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 


In the next example, there can be no weak accent on the second beat. A medium accent is placed in- 
stead on the second half of the first beat. : 


No.2 








Count i & 2 & 3 #4 4 &@ 2 & 3B #4 4&2 & 3 #4 142 3 4 
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SYNCOPATION BY TIES 


As shown in the foregoing two examples the effect of tying two or more notes together is to make 
them sound like one longer note. In the ordinary style of pizzicato banjo playing we are now us- 
ing, only the first of tied notes must be struck; the subsequent tied note (or notes) being held down 
by the fingers of the left hand for its full time value. : 

For instance, unless the player sustained the sound by using tremolo style, only the first chord of 
the following example would be played with the right hand, but the full value of all the tied chords 
would have to be counted before proceeding to the notes beyond. 

















Count 1 2 3 4 4 2 3 4 & 


In this next example, the strong accents that would ordinarily be placed on the first beats of the 
second and third bars are transferred to the fourth beats of the previous bars. 





























Count 4 2 3 4 4 2 3 4& 1 2 3 4 42 38 4 


In the following example, the third-beat medium accents are transferred to the preceding notes that 
begin the tie. 


No. 4 





The next example is a variation of No. 4. 


os $e 


Count1 2 ¢ 3 € 4& 14 2 & 38 &€4 €& 14 j%.% &€ 38 & 4 & 42 3 4 



































Example No. 6 has the strong accent transferred from the first beat in the second bar to the third 
beat in the first bar, the effect of the first two-and-a half bars being as though four minims were 
being played in four bars of two-four time. 


Count 4 2 3 4 2 3 4 2 3 4 2 3 4 2 3 




















In addition to having the third-beat medium accents transferred to the previous note as in Examples 
4 and 5, the next two examples also have first-beat strong accents transferred to the previous note 
beginning the tie. Examples 7 and 8 are not easy to play and require careful counting. 





























Count1 &@€ 2¢3 &€4& 1€& 26& 3 &€4& 1 & 
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SYNCOPATION BY SLURS 


A curved line placed over or under several notes of a melody means those notes must be slurred or played 
smoothly. ‘The first note of a slurred passage must be accented. The student will realise the vast difference 
in effect by first playing the following example without observing the slur signs, and then playing as written, 
with a strong accent only on the first note of the slurred passages. 





SYNCOPATION BY THE ACCENT SIGN 


The sign > always indicates a strong accent and can be used as desired over or under any note in a musical 
composition. 

The student should first play the following example without the accent sign, then practise very carefully with 
the sign, as written. 





Count 14 & 2 & 3 &€ 4 & 


SYNCOPATION BY TRIPLETS 


The student will remember that a Triplet consists of three notes played in the time of two of the same kind. 
In the following example, the second bar (containing two Triplets) retains the strong and medium accents on 
the notes commencing the first and second halves of the bar, but the simple quadruple time is given the effect 
of compound duple time. ; 

It takes exactly the same length of time to play the second bar as is does to play any one of the three other 
bars. The second and fourth beats do not occur, so when counting the bar containing the triplets, the player 


must remember that beats one and three occur as usual. 





Count 4 2 & 38 4 & 4 & a 3 & a 4 2 & 38 4 42 3 4 


The banjoist should practise and thoroughly understand the preceding eleven examples of syncopation before 
attempting to play the following solos, which are intentionally written without instructions for counting. The player 
who experiences any difficulty, must again refer to the instructions given. 
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SYNCOPATED SOLOS 
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PLECTRUM PLAYING 


For this style of playing, the student must obtain a good tortoiseshell plectrum about an inch or an inch and 
a quarter in length, stout but slightly flexible, and with the playing edge nicely rounded and well polished. 
The plectrum is held between the finger and thumb of the right hand as shown in the illustration (Fig 3.) 


HOLDING THE PLECTRUM 


Bend the first finger until it forms a square;now release the 
tension and lower the first finger tip a little; place the plec- 
trum on the side of the finger and hold it loosely in position 
by pressure from the ball of the thumb. When held in this 
manner, only about a quarter inch of the plectrum should be 
visible. 





Fig. 3. 
So that the plectrum may cross the strings at the correct angle, the banjo arm must be held lower than is cus- 
tomary when picking the strings with the finger-tips. The action of the right hand must be from the wrist, 
not from the elbow joint, and it is important during the early stages of plectrum playing to keep aneye on 
the wrist so that perfect flexibility is maintained. 
A single down stroke is indicated by the sign M andasingle up stroke by the sign V. 
The plectrum should strike the strings about two inches from the bridge, and the player should endeavour 
to produce the same quality of tone from an up stroke as from a down stroke. 
The octave string is not used in plectrum playing because it is easier and quicker to obtain the note “G” at 
the fifth fret on the first string. 


mVnvoVr 






Now play the scale with twice the number of picks to each note, counting the beats at the same tempo as 
before and, of course, moving the hand at double the speed. 
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This last exercise must be well practised before passing to the next, which has eight strokes to each note; 
each stroke of the pick in this instance being a demi-semiquaver and played therefore at double the speed 
of the semiquavers in the preceding example. The player must remember to move the right hand only from 
the wrist. Keep the banjo arm down and endeavour to equalise the tone of the down and up strokes. 
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Count 4 ts 3 
Having practised this last scale of @ as explained above, the student can now proceed to the tremolo. So far, 
he has played a decided number of strokes to each crotchet beat. In the following tremolo examples, however, 
there must be no counting of strokes. The purpose of the tremolo is to produce long-sustained notes, not unlike 
the long drawn-out notes of a violin, so the movement of the plectrum across the strings must be rapid and as 
smooth as possible. 

The following scale is played with a vibratory movement of the plectrum across the strings. The tip of the plec- 
trum must just skim the surface of the strings and to accomplish this more readily the curved little f inger of 
the right hand should be lowered (see Fig.3) until it lightly touches the vellum. The little finger must not 
be held rigidly in one position on the vellum but must move with the remainder of the hand. 

2 3 3 2 





4 abbreviation 





tremolo throughout 
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The player must train his left-hand fingers to press the strings firmly against the fingerboard, and this pres- 
sure should be maintained as long as possible. For example, when playing the following passage, the first 
finger should be retained on the note £ while F is being played, and the 
first and second fingers should retain the notes # and F while the fourth 
finger is stopping the note G. 


2 4 


1 ~ 


Wherever the music is sufficiently slow, it is advisable not to change from one string to another more than 
is absolutely necessary. This not only minimises inequality of tone but allows singing effects to be pro- 
duced by means of the slide. 

When playing the slide, the string must be firmly pressed against the fingerboard, and this pressure must 
be retained as the left-hand finger slides from one note to another. This effect depends to a great extent up- 
on the slide terminating at the exact moment when the second note is played. 


PLECTRUM ARRANGEMENT FROM 
“DREAM SONG” | 


tremolo 





Dencemepneedascese eCete sew sewesccase sme ceeeesereeseetuncascenestecncaws 


To be played entirely 
on the 3rd & ith strings 





The student can now obtain excellent practice in single-note plectrum tremolo by playing the vocal line of songs 


in slow tempo. 
CHORD TREMOLO 


Sustained harmony is one of the most delightful effects obtainable from the banjo. The accomplished player 
produces a tone that is full and organ-like, with gradual crescendo and diminuendo effects.. When playing 
three-note chords, care must be taken to vibrate neither more nor less than three strings. Another point 
worth noting is that skill in plectrum playing depends to a great extent upon being able to play quietly. 
As the plectrum has to travel across three strings instead of one, the following chords must be tremoloed 
quicker. When changing from one chord to another, there should be no audible break in the tremolo. By re- 
taining the finger-tips on the fingerboard as long as possible, and sliding them from note to note, the player 
will produce a much smoother effect than if he raises his fingers and thus terminates the sound vibrations 
between each chord. 


The following scales must be played very softly. It will help if the player has an “Havana” mute fitted to his 
banjo. 


C Major 









Slowly m.m.d-72 ; Ex Ex 
tremolo { 
4p 2 4 
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tremolo 





PLECTRUM ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
FINAL MOVEMENT FROM “KENTUCKY MEMORIES” 





STACCATO PLAYING 


sign M. An up stroke by the sign V. 


A plectrum down stroke is indicated by the 


n and up strokes— the usual me- 


d quickly. 


The following exercise should be played throughout with alternate dow 


thod when all notes are of equal length and when they have to be execute 
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When a musical phrase consists of quavers and semiquavers, the following two rules should be kept in mind:- 
1. All consecutive quavers must be played with single down strokes. 
' 2. The first note of a group of semiquavers must be played with the same stroke (up or down) used for 
a single quaver note that immediately precedes it. 
This latter rule will be better understood if the player will realise that it applies also to alternate fingering 
in the pizzicato style of playing. : 


For example, notice how Rule 2 applies to the 
following passage when played with the tips 
of the ist and 2nd fingers: 


And the next passage when played with the 
thumb and first finger: 


In the plectrum style of playing Example A, 
a down stroke takes the place of the second 
finger and an up stroke replaces the first finger: 


In Example B, the M and Vy plectrum strokes 
replace the thumb and first finger respectively: 








STACCATO EXERCISE 


(for acquiring the correct down and up strokes ) 





THE SPLIT STROKE 


Often in banjo music whole bars occur wherein the melody is sustained on one chord and tremolo cannot be 
used.. In cases like this (especially in ‘popular’ music) the split stroke (as it is called) is useful and produces 
a snappy syncopated effect. Like all “effects” it should be used in moderation. For accompaniment work in 
bands it may be used as a rhythmic stroke occasionally. 

The sign. — means the plectrum should be stopped for a second after striking the third string and then 
continue its downward movement across the second and first strings. It will be found easier to execute 
if the plectrum is brought to rest against the second string (after striking the third) and is then released 
sharply. 


EXAMPLES OF THE SPLIT STROKE 
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MODERN BAND WORK 


The plectrum-banjo has always been ideally suited for band work, for it is the ideal rhythm instrument. 
One has only to listen to the popular traditional jazz bands to have proof of this. 

For band work the student must be familiar with chord theory and learn the various types of strokes 
so he will never be at a loss if called upon to provide rhythm with a group of enthusiasts. 

Rhythm accompaniments (often played from the chord symbols on a piano or band part) can be made 
more interesting if the player introduces different right-hand strokes in appropriate places. A number 
of the common strokes are given below. Using these as a basis the enterprising player can make up 
more of his own. 

The sign #4 means repeat the previous chord. 


Rhythm part as written ; ; ; 
; This can be played with a “straight” four beats 


to a bar or with any of the strokes below. Any 
of the bars are interchangeable, 











Fox-trot and Quick-step strokes 


























Count: 

















G7 
Count: (4) 2 (3) 4 (4) & 2 (3) 4 (4) & 2 (3) & 4 (44) & 2 (8) 4 & 


Split strokes 
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& 1 & 
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ee 


Count: (1) 2 3 4) & 2 & 38 1 


In rhythm playing the student should always strive for a good musical tone. There is no excuse for 
producing a harsh and grating sound. 
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LAZY RHYTHM 


1s) ee 


“An example of a rhythmic Plectrum-banjo solo. 


BERT BASSETT 


INTRO 


Andantino 
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Here is an effective Plectrum-banjo arrangement of a popular jazz number: 


WILLIAM HUNTER 


EGE RAG 


THE COLL 


Arr, C. H. PHILLIPS 
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“You and a Canoe} “A Banjo Vamp 
Happy Go Lucky 


Listen to This? “Beat as you Go} “ 


ym 
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* Other Plectrum-Banjo Solos by Emile Grimshaw: 


“Tune Tonic 
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PART 6 


HOW TO ARRANGE MUSIC FOR THE BANJO 


It is difficult to understand why so few players of musical instruments take any interest in the 
writing of music. Almost every player would like to be able to read perfectly “at sight” but it is 
not generally realised that the best and quickest way to master this useful accomplishment is to 
practise the writing of musical notation. 

The study of music may be likened to the study of a foreign language. If you learn to read with-| 
out learning to write, much of your subsequent reading will be merely guess-work, and speaking or 
playing will be faulty through an insufficient knowledge of many things one must know to write 
correctly. Moreover, a sound knowledge of writing musical notation enables a player to know what 
a piece of music will sound like by merely looking at it because a player who writes must under- 
stand music thoroughly. 

Some knowledge of writing and arranging banjo music is perhaps more essential to banjoists than 
to players of other instruments. A banjoist who can play a selection of published works specially 
composed for his own instrument, and who can add to this repertoire certain self-made arrangements 
of favourite songs or other musical works, makes his instrument undoubtedly more interesting. A 
banjoist may be fond of singing and desire a banjo accompaniment to a new popular song; a play- 
er of the modern dances may like to make special arrangements, or another player may want to 
write compositions of his own so that others will be able to read and understand. 


SOME MUSIC~WRITING HINTS 


Polya? are several points of detail connected with good music-writing that students would do well 

to observe. 

(I) See the clef is nicely formed. 

(II) Place the sharps or flats in the key-signatures on or in the proper lines and spaces. 

(III) When single notes occur above the middle line of the staff or when the majority of notes of a 
group have their heads above the middle line, they must be written with the stems turned down. 
When the heads of the notes are placed below the middle line, the stems must be written up. 


TFN f) mae 
, a ET a aE | 
Right method W rong method Or (4+ ———— —_+} 
: SS a a a | 
Ee ea Gay 


(IV) If the stem of a note points upwards, it must be on the right side of the head, and to the left 
if turned down. 


(V) The hooks of single quavers, semiquavers, etc. must always be on the right, whether the stem of 
the stem of the note points up or down. 


(VI) Accidentals are placed before the notes to which they refer. No accidental should be omitted. 

(VII) No dot after a note is ever placed upon the line of the staff. — 

(VIII) Leger lines should be written parallel to the staff and at the same distance from-adjacent lines 
as the width of the spaces between the lines of the staff. Leger lines are only an extension of 
the five-lined staff. 

(IX) Strict attention must be paid to the careful grouping of notes, to indicate the correct accent and 
simplify reading. For example: six quavers in six-eight time must be written as. two groups of 
three notes, thus indicating to a reader two beats in the bar. a 


In three-four time, the six quavers must be grouped in twos, thus indicating three beats in the bar. 


(X) Don’t slope the bar lines or stems of notes: keep them upright and as much as possible like 
printed music. 
The Banjo 
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POPULAR MEDLEY 
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PART 6 


HOW TO ARRANGE MUSIC FOR THE BANJO 


It is difficult to understand why so few players of musical instruments take any interest in the 
writing of music. Almost every player would like to be able to read perfectly “at sight” but it is 
not generally realised that the best and quickest way to master this useful accomplishment is to 
practise the writing of musical notation. 

The study of music may be likened to the study of a foreign language. If you learn to read with-| 
out learning to write, much of your subsequent reading will be merely guess-work, and speaking or 
playing will be faulty through an insufficient knowledge of many things one must know to write 
correctly. Moreover, a sound knowledge of writing musical notation enables a player to know what 
a piece of music will sound like by merely looking at tt because a player who writes must under- 
stand music thoroughly. 

Some knowledge of writing and arranging banjo music is perhaps more essential to banjoists than 
to players of other instruments. A banjoist who can play a selection of published works specially 
composed for his own instrument, and who can add to this repertoire certain self-made arrangements 
of favourite songs or other musical works, makes his instrument undoubtedly more interesting. A 
banjoist may be fond of singing and desire a banjo accompaniment to a new popular song; a play- 
er of the modern dances may like to make special arrangements, or another player may want to 
write compositions of his own so that others will be able to read and understand. 


SOME MUSIC~WRITING HINTS 


rane are several points of detail connected with good music-writing that students would do well 

to observe. , 

(I) See the clef is nicely formed. 

(II) Place the sharps or flats in the key-signatures on or in the proper lines and spaces. 

(III) When single notes occur above the middle line of the staff or when the majority of notes of a 
group have their heads above the middle line, they must be written with the stems turned down. 
When the heads of the notes are placed below the middle line, the stems must be written up. 


at ss. 
Right method [ <ooeoee= Wrong method 


(IV) If the stem of a note points upwards, it must be on the right side of the head, and to the left 
if turned down. 


(V) The hooks of single quavers, semiquavers, etc. must always be on the right, whether the stem of 
the stem of the note points up or down. 


(VI) Accidentals are placed before the notes to which they refer. No accidental should be omitted. 

(VII) No dot after a note is ever placed upon the line of the staff. — 

(VIII) Leger lines should be written parallel to the staff and at the same distance from-adjacent lines 
as the width of the spaces between the lines of the staff. Leger lines are only an extension of 
the five-lined staff. 

(IX) Strict attention must be paid to the careful grouping of notes, to indicate the correct accent and 
simplify reading. For example: six quavers in six-eight time must be written as. two groups of 
three notes, thus indicating to a reader two beats in the bar. a a 


In three-four time, the six quavers must be grouped in twos, thus indicating three beats in the bar. 


(X) Don’t slope the bar lines or stems of notes: keep them upright and as much as possible like 
printed music. 
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The student is advised to memorise the foregoing rules, and then practise writing further examples of 
his own. If he has already mastered the preceding parts 1 to 5 of this tutor, he should be able to read 
and play at least fairly well and will, of course, be thoroughly acquainted with the values of the various 
notes, dotted notes, rests, and time and key signatures. 

It is a good plan to commit to memory any exercise in this book and then endeavour to write it on manu- 
script paper without any aid from the original score. Having accomplished this to the best of his ability, 
the writer should place his manuscript by the side of the original and compare the two. This is excellent 
practice and is a method by which a student can test his own ability, and realise his mistakes. 


HOW TO ARRANGE BANJO ACCOMPANIMENTS 


The simplest form of arranging for banjo is the scoring of accompaniments to songs or solos. 

To adapt a piano part as a banjo accompaniment, the arranger takes the notes that supply the harmony 
or vamp of the former and re-arranges them in the form of easy banjo chords. As these essential notes 
may have to be taken from the treble staff, the bass staff, or from both, the novice will have to be care- 
ful he gets the names of the notes correctly from the piano score. 

The notes on both staves of piano music are: 
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oe 
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Banjoists, of course, already know the names of the notes on the treble staff. The best way to remem- 
‘ber the names of the notes on the bass staff is to notice each letter-name is, one line or one space below 
the corresponding letter-name on the treble staff. 
It will be found, usually, that the single bass note and the subsequent accompanying chord form together 
‘one kind of harmony; that is to say, the bass note and the chord could be played simultaneously and sound 
quite correct. 

Banjo song accompaniments should always be arranged in the easiest possible way, so that they do not 
‘interfere with the rendition of the song. 


This example shows how the notes 
of a piano accompaniment may be 
re-arranged to make an easy banjo 
accompaniment. 




















After studying the above example, the banjoist should try to arrange a banjo accompaniment to a pop- 
ular song. The best plan is to go through the piano accompaniment chord by chord and after eran 
ing the chords so they may be played on the banjo in the easiest possible way, the new chords should be 
written in proper fashion on a sheet of manuscript paper. 

It is never safe to write a chord because it seems to suit the melody, or because it appeals strongly to 
our sense of hearing, the student must carefully analyse each separate chord and keep to the original harmony. 
The lowest note on the banjo being C— written one line below the treble staff— it is not always possible to 
play the original pianoforte bass notes on the banjo. Wherever the original bass notes cannot be used, and 
where a note an octave higher would, on the banjo, be too high for the chord to follow, some other note 
will have to be taken from the harmony and used instead. 








Take for example this simple piano accompani- 
ment: 


The second bass note B, is a semitone too low to 
be played on the banjo C string, and if played an 
octave higher would not be effective as a bass note 
for the chord following: 


So the harmony of the second chord being the 
same as the first, we can either repeat the & 
bass note: 
Or we can use the note G, this note being also 
a part of the harmony: 
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THE MINSTREL MAN 


EMILE GRIMSHAW 
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HOW TO ARRANGE A BANJO SOLO 


The most successful solos are usually those composed specially for the instrument upon which they are 
played. A banjo becomes additionally interesting, however, if a player’s repertoire can be varied 
occasionally with an arrangement of a popular song or well-known pianoforte composition. 
When arranging a part for the banjo, it must be remembered that while vocal and pianoforte music is 
written as it actually sounds, banjo music is written an octave higher than the actual pitch. 


Should be written 
for the banjo: 


For example, a melody that 
is written for the piano: 





If the banjo arrangement can be made in the samé key as the original vocal or instrumental piano 
part, the latter parts can be used (without alteration) for accompany purposes. 

The original key, however, is not always a suitable one. Some other key may make the notes lie 
better under the fingers: there may be opportunities for a bass solo, which will be limited in the 
low register by the note C on the open fourth string; or there may be rapid changes of position which 
could be simplified if a new key used the octave string for quick shifting. This changing of the key 
is known as transposition. 


HOW TO TRANSPOSE FROM ONE KEY TO ANOTHER 


To transpose a melody, the method may be thus briefly summarised. 

(1) Ascertain if it has to be transposed up or down. 

(Il) How much up or down. 

(III) Find the new key note. 

(IV) Write the new key-signature, following this with the original time- signature. 

(V) Find out whether, in the new key, accidentally raised or lowered notes will be indicated 
b, bb, #, x or E and mark the new notes accordingly. 


Let us suppose, for example, we wish to make a banjo arrangement of the following two bars of 


pianoforte music: 


Piano 








This melody would not be effective played on a 
banjo either as written or transposed an octave 
higher as follows: 








We must change the key to make it effective and 
easier to play. It is evident the original melody. 
must be transposed higher, and a major 6th to the 
key of G is undoubtedly the best: 








Study the transposed example in key G and note how the octave string is used to simplify shifting. 
Notice also how the original 4 which raises a note previously flattened by the key-signature becomes 
a # in the transposed key G example; and how and why the original b is written h when the note 
is transposed to the:new key. 


Efficiency is attained by real interest combined with intelligent practice. 
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HOW TO MAKE DANCE ARRANGEMENTS él 
FOR THE BANJO 


A dance arrangement is always played in the original key so the other orchestral parts can be used. 
It is not necessary, when writing a part, to indicate the right-hand strokes: all that is necessary being 
a re-arrangement of the original chords to suit the left-hand of the banjoist, and the writing of melody 
notes alone whenever a passage moves too’ rapidly to allow of the proper playing of both melody and harmony. 
A plectrum player, for example, who understands the right-hand technique of dance playing, would rzad 
the following marked @), equally well if it were written as in ®). 











A banjo arrangement of any song requires the melody to be written an octave higher than the original and, 
wherever possible, the melody notes should be written to be played on the Ist string. 


1 1 
26 19 18 2 2% 29 18 } 
_ Good example Bad example 


Passing notes occurring elsewhere than tn the melody, should be ignored when making a dance arrange- 
ment for banjo. Passing notes are tones not belonging to the chord they are sounded against but which 
pass from one harmony-note to another in a step-by-step or scale-wise manner. 


In the following example, passing notes are 
indicated by the capital letter P. 





















Let us suppose, for instance, a player wishes to make a banjo A ———<— a 
dance arrangement from a piano part that begins as follows. ot Pp > 

The consecutive notes D, C and Cb would probably confuse him Piano 

if he did not know they are foreign to the harmony. Once he eo}, _, —____ § 
realises, however, they are merely passing notes, it becomes a Se —— 








simple matter to arrange a banjo part like the following: 





Chords should progress from one to another in a natural manner, so that they cause no unnecessary 
alteration in the position of the left-hand fingers. As an example of this rule, the following piano chords 





if arranged for the will be found easier i 2 
banjo like this: and more effective 
; than: 





A sound knowledge of harmony is of course an invaluable aid to the arranger and many banjoists may have 
become sufficiently interested to devote some further study to this special subject. 

The student is advised to obtain a copy of “How to Excel on the Banjo” (Emile Grimshaw )—a book contain- 
ing many exercises for advancing techniqne. 
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Andante moderato mx. ¢ 
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OTHER WORTHWHILE PUBLICATIONS FOR THE BANJO STUDENT :- 


HOW TO EXCEL 
ON THE BANJO 


by EMILE GRIMSHAW 


A valuable work containing 114 exercises, all tuneful 
and interesting, covering all aspects of playing the 
banjo. This book contains simple exercises for the 
beginner; exercises for the right and left hands; 
exercises in time; exercises for improving tone and 
technique; explanations, with examples, of many 
special banjo effects; exercises in plectrum playing 
covering all effects, explanations of sustained melody 
with staccato chord accompaniment, rhythmic strokes, 
etc.; and exercises for two banjos—the whole ex- 
plained in detail so the student is left in no doubt of 
the purpose of each study. 

The ideal book as a “follow on” for “ The Banjo 
and How to Play it.” 
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(Postage extra) 
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HOW TO MASTER 
the TENOR-BANJO 


by EMILE GRIMSHAW 


Emile Grimshaw is a past master of imparting easy- 
to-understand instruction and in this book he has 
used his own practical knowledge of tenor-banjo 
playing to give the student of this instrument the 
most thorough work of its kind. It includes pre- 
liminary lessons and exercises, scales, arpeggios, 
chords, exercises in time and syncopation, left and 
right hand exercises, a complete treatise on dance- 
band playing, breaks and endings, rhythmic strokes, 
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(Postage extra) 


Published by: 


DOOD DODDS DPDOADDPoDaLaaLaoD> 


PLECTRUM PLAYING 


for MODERN BANJOISTS 


by EMILE GRIMSHAW 


Every style of plectrum-banjo playing fully and 
clearly explained. Includes: Inversions in all keys; 
hints on tone production; how to play four-note 
chords while reading from three-note chords; the 
essentials of harmony as applied to the banjo; how 
to syncopate; improvising; hints on sight reading; 
and scores of tuneful exercises all clearly and con- 
cisely explained. 

A new section is devoted entirely to the “ D ” tuning 
and includes a complete chord chart of all Major, 
Minor, Seventh, Diminished, Augmented seventh, 
Sixth and Ninth chords in every key. Detailed in- 
struction on how to use the chart enables the student 
to learn the use of modern harmony for the playing 
of popular songs. 
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(Postage extra) 


CHORDS for BANJO 
and TENOR-BANJO 


by ROY BURNHAM 


The most comprehensive book of its kind ever 
published. It gives all chords in musical notation 
and diagram form—in three-note and four-note 
formations, listed alphabetically, and in addition 
shows how chords are formed and gives an explana- 
tion of inversions and gives examples of various 


rhythmic strokes. 
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(Postage extra) 


Clifford Essex Music Co. Ltd., 20 Earlham Street, London, W.C.2 


Sole selling agents for U.S.A. & CANADA:— MILLS MUSIC INC., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Every Player of the 
BANJO 
Should Read 


B.M.G. 


Edited by A. P. SHARPE 





It is the oldest fretted instrument magazine in the world and is exclusively devoted to the banjo, 
mandolin, guitar, and kindred instruments. Founded in 1903 by Clifford Essex, it has carried on for 
over forty years upholding the highest principles of the amateur player. = 


““B.M.G.” brings to you each month all the latest news of the fretted instrument world; instructive 


articles by distinguished writers, concert and club notes; biographies and photographs of famous — 


players; details of recently issued fretted instrument gramophone records; correspondence from 
readers on every kind of fretted instrument topic. In addition to this, every issue of ‘“‘B.M.G.’” contains 
a four-page music supplement that is alone worth more than the price of a year’s subscription. 


Every issue contains music for the Banjo and interesting articles about the playing: of the 
instrument, in addition to instructive features that no player should miss. 


“B.M.G.”’ records—truly and faithfully—the ever-changing events in the world of fretted instruments 
and is today THE magazine for the player of the banjo, mandolin, Hawaiian guitar, and guitar. 


The magazine helps the amateur, teacher and professional. It is indispensable for anyone playing a 


fretted instrument, for only B.M.G.”’ readers can keep in touch with what is new in music, tutors, 
methods and instruments. : 


The staff of experts writing regularly for << B.M.G.” includes the most famous players and 
teachers of the day. In addition, readers can send their queries to these writers and have 
their difficulties straightened out. 


GLADLY BE SENT FREE & 


A SPECIMEN COPY WILL 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


Clifford Essex (Music Co. Ltd. 
20 EARLHAM STREET, CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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